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From “Early Cumberland and Westmoreland Friends.” 
THOMAS STORY. 
BY RB. 8. FERGUSON, M. A. 
(Concluded from page 676.) 

In 1698, Story carried out an intention he 
had long had of visiting Pennsylvania. This 
project was much opposed by his father; but 
nil Story persisted, and in September, 1698, 
he sailed from Gravesend in the good ship 
Providence, for London, William Penn him- 
self being among the company that came to 
see Story off. After a stormy voyage of 
about three months, they arrived in Chesa- 
peak Bay. At one of the first places he 
visited, he found a priest of the English 
Church who was paid according to the work 
he did,—a hogshead of tobacco for each ser- 
mon. As the unfortunate man was paralyzed, 
and could not preach, he had had no pay for 
some years. Story settled in Pennsylvania, 
and was appointed William Penn’s deputy in 
the province, and also a member of the Coun- 
cil of State, Keeper of the Great Seal, Master 
of the Rolls, and one of the Commissioners of 
Property. He married, in 1706, Ann Ship- 
pen, the daughter of Edward Shippen, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, who left Eng- 
land in 1675, and made a large fortune as a 
merchant in Philadelphia. He was Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, and also the first 
Mayor of that town,—an honor to which 
Story was afterwards elected, but which he 
declined. She died in 1711 or 1712. 


Storie’s jocreel contains many interesting 
accounts ef society and manners in America, 
and of the dangers the settlers incurred from 
-Indians, into which we have not room to, go. 
In November, 1708-9, he paid a visit to Bar- 
badoes, Antigua, Jamaica, and other of the 
Western Isles ; and was captured by a French 
privateer, and carried to Port-a pee, in His- 
— where Story availed himself of his 
nowledge of Latin to hold theological argu- 
ments with the Jesuit priests. He was after- 
wards taken by the privateer to Guadaloupe, 
and endured great sufferings on the voyage; 
but from that place he got a passage back to 
Antigua, and thence to Pennsylvania. 

In 1714, he left Pennsylvania, and returned 
to England, visiting Barbadoes and Antigua 
en route. His first visit, afler his return, was 
to William Penn, whom he found in almost 
a childish state, from the effects of an apo- 
plectic fit. He then travelled northwards, 
attending meetings on his way, and finally ar- 
rived at Justice Town, where he found his 
father still alive, but quite blind. Story 
only stayed with his father for about ten days, 
and then set off again southwards. He visit- 
ed Wigton on his way, where some persons of 
the name of Robinson, and also Job and Lot 
Pearson, Ranters, apparently apostate Quak- 
ers, interrupted the meetings. The wife of 
one of the Robinsons abused Story at the 
funeral of a Quaker’s child, and was by him 
treated, not to his usual weapon, a theological 
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argument, but to the threat “of a ducking-| was buried in the Friends’ burial ground, at 


stool, or a few good rods at the tail of a cart, | Carlisle. 
as acommon scold.” Story went on to White- | peared in the London Daily Advertiser, of 


The fo!l!owing account of him ap- 


haven, to see his old friends, two of the Gil- | June 28th, 1743 :— 


pins, sons of Dr. Richard Gilpin, one a 
councillor and justice of the peace, and the 
other a merchant. Continuing his journey, 
he came to Oxford, where he fell in for riots, 
in which the Presbyterian and Quaker meet- 
ing-houses were wrecked by a mob of the 
scholars and others, and some Quaker houses 
damaged. This mischief was a concomitant 
of the general election of 1715, done in re- 
venge for a proposal made by “the Low 
party” at Oxford to burn the pictures of the 
Queen and Dr. Sacheverill. At this election 
the Quakers had voted with the Low or Whig 
party. From Oxford, Story went to London, 
and thence to Yarmouth, and there embarked 
for a tour through Holland, Friezland, and 
Germany, to visit the continental Friends, 
who were allied to a foreign religious society, 
whose members were called Menists. Re 
turning to Yarmouth, he visited the Gurneys 
at Norwich. For several years, up to 1740 
1741, story continued to travel round to the 
Quaker meetings in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, though latterly he stayed a good 
deal at Justice Town, having purchased 
his father’s property from the widow of 
elder brother. There he built a house, and 
planted a nursery of forest trees. “Oaks, 
elms, ashes, acer-majors, poplars of several 
kinds, firs, English walnuts, black walnuts, 
tulip trees, locust-trees, cedars of America, 
oceidental planes, lindels, chesnuts, horse- 
chestnuts, diverse sorts of willows, beeches, 
hornbeans, scarlet oaks, &c., which I had 
raised from seeds and cuttings after their 
several kinds at that farm, to furnish that 
part of the country, in time, with timber, 
which is now scarce, and that I might be an 
example to others in that useful kind of im- 
provement, which several since have begun to 
follow.” Story’s plantations remain at the 
present day, and one or more of the tulip. 
trees still flower annually. It has been sug- 
gested to the writer, by a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends well acquainted with the fine 
woods at Castle Howard, that Story had a 
good deal to do with their planting. Hehad 
a playmate, in youth, of the Earl of Carlisle 
who built Castle Howard, and planted the 
woods; this acquaintance was renewed on 
Story’s return from Pennsylvania; he fre- 
quently visited Castle Howard, informed the 
Ear! of the boundless forests he had seen in 
America, and was doubtless, as a practical 
planter of trees, consulted by the Earl. 
Towards the close of his life, Story had two 
aralytic strokes, which disabled him great- 
y- 


‘*On Monday, the 2Ist of June, 1742, Died of a 
Paralytick Disorder, at Carlisle, aged about eighty, 
Mr. Thomas Story, an eminent Preacher among the 
Quakers ; a man justly esteemed and lov’d, not 
only by that Society, but by many of others, not of 
the meanest rank, who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. He was iruly'a great and good man, 
whose principles led him to the performarce of 
every moral and Christian Duty, and whose life and 
doctrines concurred in rendering him a fit example 
for Gospel Ministry, in Wisdom, Pitty. and Humili- 
ty. He had, without any professed application to 
Sciences, acquired a general Knowledge in Natural 
Philosophy, and most branches of the Mathemat- 
icks, and had the most refined ard extensive Ideas 
in the Metaphysicks ; but the inward and eternal 
happiness of Mankind was his favourite study. He 
was a Complete Gentleman, generous in his senti- 
ments, affable in his bebavior, free and communi- 
cative to people in all stations and circumstances. 
His time was chiefly devoted to the service of God, 
in discharging that public concern of Preaching the 
Gospel, which he esteemed his indispensable duty ; 
of the good effect of whose extraordinary and faith- 
ful labours there are many living Witnesses. In 
short, if Temperance, Patience, Forgiving Injuries, 
Humility, Faith, and Charity are Characteristics of 
a Good Man and a Minister of Christ, he was one.’ 


Story left funds for the publication of his 
journal, which is, in the main, a record of 
tours to attend meetings of the Society of 
Friends. The book is one which well repays 
perusal, though Story kept out of it much in- 
terestipg matter that he might well have in- 
serted. He was a proficient in natural sci- 
ence, and must in his travels have seen many 
curious things; yet he excludes from his 
journal all such, and also all the important 
public business he was concerned in. Of his 
own private affairs he says little; he never 
hints that he was married. Many odd facts 
are to be gleaned out of Story’s journal, which 
illustrate the social life of the times in which 
he lived. For instance, it would appear that 
both Lord Carlisle and Lord Lons¢ ale, whom 
he used to visit, dined in the middle of the 
day, and had supper about the present din- 
ner hour. The gaol system of the time is 
brought home to us very oddly, by an ac- 
count of how the Governor of Carlisle Gael, 
in 1707, allowed prisoners to go out to in- 
terrupt meetings of Friends,—a nuisance 
which the Governor of the city abated by 
the help of a corporal and a file of musket- 
eers; and a curious picture is presented to 
us by a note,—that at one meeting, a doctor 
of divinity was rumored to be present, dis- 
guised in a blue coat. There were, in those 
days, penalties against attending meetings of 
dissenters, which Justice Appleby, of Kirk- 
linton, and his wife, are mentioned as on one 


He died at Justice Town, in 1742, and! occasion running the hazard of. An odd 
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expression that occurs in the journal is, 
“ Threepenny curates,” whom Story explains 
to be peor clergymen who “say prayers for 
the richer sort for threepence a-time, which 
is paid twopence in farthings and a dish of 
coffee.” We have been told that the late 
Earl of Carlisle, in reply to a question sent 
him by letter, said he had read Story’s jour- 
nal, a copy of which is at Castle Howard, 
and that the dignified conversation recorded 
there, between Henry, Viscount Lonsdale, 
and Story, had much modified his sentiments 
regarding the Society of Friends, and their 
opposition to the payment of ecclesiastical de- 
mands, 

Story was a man of high social position, 
both by birth and by learning. He was 
Greek scholar enough to put Dr. Bradford, 
Bishop of Carlisle, ina hole, by that prelate’s 
own confession, over the Greek text of the 
New Testament. He visited, as we have 
mentioned, Lords Carlisle and Lowther at 
their seats; while Dean Tullie, of Carlisle, 
“Qld Counsellor Aglionby,” the Recorder of 
that city, and Richard Aglionby, the Regis- 
trar, are memtioned in the journal as his 
kind and old friends. With William Penn 
he was very intimate. 

Story took an active part, after his return 
from America, in an agitation to get the 
Friends relieved from a form of affirmation 
to which they much objected. Indeed, he 
himself suffered an imprisonment of over:a 
year for declining to make the obnoxious af- 
firmation. In this agitatior, the Earl of 
Carlisle helped him greatly, and, at a recep- 
tion at his town house, in Dover Street, in- 
troduced Story to the Earl of Sunderland, 
with whom Story had a long conversation on 
the subject. He also visited the Duke of 
Somerset, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the Bishop of Carlisle, to ask for 
their assistance, and was received by all most 
kindly. Of Dawes, Archbishop of York, 
Story writes :—‘ He had as much of the 
gentleman as Bishop in him, and the former 
seemed rather predominant.” Story’s efforts 
were at last successful. 

Thomas Story was an intimate friend of 
James Logan, Secretary to William Penn, 
and Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania. Logan 
was a scholar and savant of a very high or- 
der, founder of the Loganian Library at 
Philadel phia, and author of several scientific 
papers and treatises, some of which,in Latin, 
were published at Leyden. Among others 
with whom Logan corresponded was Thomas 
Story, whose house in Philadelphia Logan 
rented after Story’s return to England. Some 
of the letters are printed im “ Logan’s Life, 
by Armistead,” and exhibit him in a very 
pleasant light, sending presents to Logan’s 


daughters, and doing such-like little friendly 
offices. In 1736, Chief Justice Logan de- 
livered to the Grand Inquest, at a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol De- 
livery, held for the city and county of Phila- 


delphia, an elaborate charge, intended as a 


confutation of Hobbes, and based on the 
axiom, “That man was primarily, in his 
nature, formed for society ;” a thesis from 
which Logan argued up to the necessity of 
penal laws and their administrative machin- 
ery. Of this charge, Logan sent a copy to 
Thomas Story, and, from Story’s answer in 
reply, we glean that he held, on scientific 
points, opinions far in advance of his day, 
and abreast of those put forward by profess- 
ors and philosophers now living, who would 
be astonished to think that, 1736, any one, 
much less a Quaker preacher, held such 
views. Story’s theory was, that “the Creator 
of all things never made anything dead, in 
its first procedure from Him, but living,”— 
or, as he puts it, “that all inert matter was 
generally animated, consisting of innumera- 
ble animalewle and farinze before the worlds 
were made of it.” Some papers which Story 
wrote upon this subject appear to be lost, and 
so his arguments in support of his proposition 
are unknown. They appear to have taken 
some such lineof réasoning as this: all seeds of 
avimals, (animalcul:,) and all seeds of vege- 
tables, (farinze,) exist in the bodies of their 
parents (animal or vegetable,) grow to per- 
fection, and decay, returning to earth, from 
whence they were borrowed and used for a 
time, “so that there is a perpetual revolu- 
tion of all things, but no proper annihilation 
of any, save only of germ, but not of sub- 
stance,” As, therefure, such never die, Story 
argues, they must have had life before God 
made the world of them, and that God en- 
dowed with life everything that He did cre- 
ate. This is not unlike a glimmering of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s theory of “ protoplasms.” In 
another epistle, Stery intimates his belief in 
doctrines, at which even now, many people 
would be astonished, not to say shocked. He 
had been to Scarborough, and from a geo- 
logical study of the cliffs there, he was con- 
firmed in an opinion, “that the earth is of 
much older date, as to the beginning of it, that 
the time assigned in the Holy Scriptures, as 
commonly understood, which is suited to the 
common capacities of human kind, as to six 
days’ progressive work, by which I under. 
stand certain long and competent periods of 
tiine, and net natural days, the time of the 
commencement and finishing of all those great 
works being undiscoverable by the mind of 
man, and hid in that short period, ‘In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” And then the author goes on to set 
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forth “the further modifications of the ter- 
raqueous globe, and, I conjecture, very lon 
after it had its being with the rest of the 
worlds.” So far as this passage goes, Story 
might have been a pupil of Charles Lyell 
himself. From other passages, also, we find 
that he believed in a plurality of worlds. It 
is curious that, in his own journal, he hints at 
none of these opinions. They are hardly 
such as the Society of Friends would have 
then approved of. During the latter part of 
Story’s life, he was attacked by some mem 
bers of the Society, and very much harassed, 
at the Yearly Meetings in London. We have 
also seen in print, a letter, written after his 
death, assuring Friends that Story died in 
unity with the Society. May not his opinions 
have brought him into some discredit with 
the more Orthodox of the Society ? 

We bave endeavored to givea slight sketch 
of one who is deserving, if ever man was, to 
be ranked among the highest and best of our 
Cumberland worthies. Thomas Story was 


no vulgar religious ranter ; he was a man of 


good position, of great learning, and, at one 
time, a conveyancing counsel in large prac- 
tice. He gave up all his prospects in life be- 
cause he considered it his duty to embrace the 
tenets of the Society of Friends ; and he spent 
the best part of his life in ministering in 
Friends’ meetings, not only in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but in America, where he spent 
many years of his life, and on the Continent. 

Story himself is an authority for spelling 
his native place as we have done,—QJustice 
Town, and not Justus Town, as it is general- 
ly spelt now-a days. 

Two sermons by Thomas Story, preached 
by him at York, in 1738, on Salvation by 
Christ, and on Silent Waiting, Silent Teach- 
ing, and Silent Worship, have recently been 
aren and published, by Kitto, London, and 

udson Scott & Sons, Carlisle, from the 


original edition of 1738, which Story himself 


revised. In his journal, he thus alludes to 
these sermons :— 


“T continued some time in these parts, and was 
again at the Quarterly Meeting at York, the busi- 
ness wereof was conducted in the peaceable wisdom 
of the Son of God ; many great and important truths 
were delivered in the meetings, by several brethren, 
in the demonstration and authority of the Holy 
Spirit. Here a person took down some of my testi- 
monies, in short-hand, as he had done before at 
some other times; this is seldom truly done, for 
though the form of the speech may be, by this 
means, and help of the memory of the writer, near- 
ly preserved, yet the missing or altering of a word 
in some sentences, may greatly alter and wrong the 
sense; and it is certain, that no letters, words, or 
speech can represent the Divine virtue, power and 
energy, in which the doctrines of the truth are de- 
livered, by those who are sent of God, for they speak 
with wisdom and authority, in, and from Him.”’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


&| Familiarity with the customs of War blunts 


our perception of its evils, and prevents due 
examination. 


Let us suppose that the custom of war was 


unknown, and that when some little differ- 
ence arose between this and another nation, 
it should be proposed to settle it by « trial of 
which could do the other the greatest amount 
of injury, in the destruction of life and prop- 
erty. Would not such a proposition be 
deemed absurd in the extreme? 
not be deemed in direct violation of Chris- 
tianity, morality, and common sense? Now 


Would it 


is this method of settling national differences 
by war the less at variance with Christianity, 
morality, and sound reason, because it has 
been long practiced, and millions of lives and 
property have been sacrificed in its prosecution? 
To this we say, No, at once. Are we not, then 
bound to look into the subject, and test it by 
the same principles and with the same 


scrutiny as if now, for the first time, suclf a 


destructive measure was proposed for the set- 
tlement of national differences ? 

Principles remain unchanged, however 
much and long violated. It is believed that all 
civilized nations have long since adopted the 
custom of preparing for war in time of peace ; 
and does not the long and general prevalence 
of this custom too often prevent an impartial 
investigation of the subject? Far too seldom 
do people test the lawfulness and right of 
war by Christianity, morality, or reason ; this 
is demonstrated by the continuance of the 
system, for it can no more be reconciled with 
these principles, than causes can be made to 
cease to produce their own effects. The 

reater the provision for war, the sooner it is 
Fable to be brought on; while on the other 
hand, the more communities look into this 
subject, the sooner will they be prepared to 
prosecute the apprepriate means for its pre- 
vention. 

War or peace is no less a matter of choice 
with nations than with individuals; and if 
it be a wise and Christian course for individu- 
als to settle their differences by peaceful 
measures, why not for nations? Indeed, is it 
not as much more 80, as national violence 
and destruction exceed in magnitude indi- 
vidual violence and destruction? New are 
there not those who feel compelled to ac- 
knowledge the truth of these declarations, 
who yet conclude that communities and na- 
tions, are not prepared for so great a change ? 
This was the plea for “ letting slavery alone” 
in these United States; but it was only for 
want of a better reason,—its continuance be- 
ing the poorest of schools, to fit the slaves for 
freedom, or the masters for granting it. And 
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is this less liable to be the case, in regard to 
war? With these facts: in open view, are we 
not admonished, that it is none too soon to en- 
deavor to spread broadcast a testimony 
against all wars? 

It would rejoice the writer of this, to see 
frequent essays, or extracts, published in the 
Intelligencer, calculated to awaken in ‘the 
community an inquiry into the inconsistency 
and evils of war. 

It is a subject of vast interest, deserving 
consideration, labor, and even sacrifice, if 

. necessary, for its promotion. The importance 
and excellency of the testimony against war, 
demand of us that it be kept a living, earn- 
est, practical one, and upon the maintenance 
of such a testimony, we may reasonably hope 


error, covers every defect, extinguishes every 
resentment. From its peaceful m springs 
none fond but regrets and tender recollections. 
Who can look upon the grave even of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb 
that he should ever have warred with the 
poor handful of earth that lies mouldering 
before him ? . 

But the grave of those we love, what a 
place for meditation! There it is that we 
call up in long review the whole history of 
virtue and gentleness, and the thousand en- 
dearments lavished upon us almost unheeded 
in the daily intercourse of intimacy. There 
it is that we dwell upon the tenderness, the 
solemn, awful tenderness of the parting scene. 

The bed of death, with all its stifled griefs, 






















for a blessing. D. Irisx. its noiseless attendants, its mute, as as- 
siduities. The last testimonies of expiring 
ote “ - oo am sey _ love, the feeble, fluttering, thrilling ! oh, how 


thrilling! pressure of the hand. The last 
fond look of the glazing eye, turning upon 
us even from the threshhold of existence. 
The faint, faltering accents struggling in 
death to give one more assurance of affec- 
tion. 

Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and 
meditate! There settle the account of thy 
conscience for every past benefit unrequited, 
every past endearment unregarded, of that 
departed being who can never—never—never 
—return to be soothed by thy contrition ! 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a 
sorrow to the soul or a furrow to the silver 
brow of an affectionate parent; if thou art 
a husband, and hast ever caused the fond 
bosom that ventured its whole happiness in 
thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy kind- 
ness or thy truth; if thou arta friend, and 
has ever wronged, in thought, or word, or 
deed, the spir.t that generously confided in 
thee; if thou art a lover, and hast given one 
unmerited pang to that true heart which now 
lies cold and still beneath thy feet; then be 
sure that every unkind look, every ungra- 
cious word, every ungentle action, will come 
throngivg back upon thy memory, and knock- 
ing dolefully at thy soul; then be sure that 
thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repent- 
ant on the grave, and utter the unheard 

roan, and pour the unavailing tear, more 
eep, more bitter, because unheard and un- 
availing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers and 
strew the beauties of nature about the grave ; 
console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, with 
these tender, yet futile tributes of regret; 
but take warning by the bitterness of this 
thy contrite affliction over the dead, and 
henceforth be more faithful and affectionate 
in the discharge of thy duties to the living. — 
Washington Irving. 


SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 


The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow 
from which we refuse to be divorced. Every 
other wound we seek to heal, every other af: 
fliction to forget ; but this wound we consider 
ita duty to keep open; this affliction we 
cherish and brood over in solitude. 

Where is the mother who would willingly 
forget the infant that perished like a blossom 

® from her arms ; though every recollection is 
a pang? Where is the child that would wil- 
lingly forget the most tender of parents,though 
to remember be but to lament? Who, even 
in the hour of agony, would forget the friend 
over whom he mourns? Who, even when 
the tomb is closing upon the remains of her 
he most loved, when he feels his heart, as it 
were, crushed in the closing of its portal, 
would accept of consolation that must be 
bought by forgetfulness? 

No; the love which survives the tomb is 
one of the noblest attributes of the soul. If 
it has its woes, it has its delights; and when 
the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed 
into the gentle tear of recollection, when the 
sudden anguish and the convulsive agony 
over the present ruins of all that we most 

a. loved is softened away into pensive medita- 
tion on all that it was in the days of its 
loveliness, who would root out such a sorrow 
from the heart’? 

Though it may sometimes throw a pass- 
ing cloud over the bright hour of gayety or 
spread a deeper sadness over the hour of 
gloom, yet who would exchange it even for 
the song of pleasure or the burst of revelry? 
No; there is a voice from the tomb sweeter 
than song. There is a remembrance of the 
dead to which we turn even from the charms 
of the living. 

Oh, the grave, the grave! It buries every 
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PRAYER IN EVERY DAY EXIGENCIES, 


Let me here relate an incident which came 
to my knowledge some years ago, occurring 
in the life of a minister’s wife who now dwells 
with the angels. She told it to me herself 
when I was a young housekeeper, and per- 
plexed as both old and young housekeepers 
are apt to be, on account of domestics. 

“You will have to apply where I did,” 
said she, after learning of my trouble. 

“ Where was that?” I eagerly asked. 

Said she, “I had been very seriously 
tried and annoyed for some time with poor 
help, and with the difficulty at last of ob- 
taining any at all; and had been compelled 
te do without. This was seemingly impossi- 
ble, for any length of time, with my large 
family, my frequeut company, and the many 
ealls upon my time and strength for parish 
work.” 

“One Friday evening I walked to the 
usual weekly prayer meeting alone from 
choice,and took the time as I went for making 
that subject one of special prayer. It was, at 
the moment, my greatest care; and I felt 
that I must, and that I could, cast it upon 
Him who careth for us. I was wholly occu- 
pied in this way till, as I came in sight of 
the church, my thoughts turned to jhe meet- 
ing, and I asked that my mind might be 
freed from this anxiety during the hour, and 
that I might enter into and enjoy its devo- 
tions.” 

She added, that, from the moment she 
took her usual seat, she had not one thought 
of her home cares, and felt herself rested 
and refreshed by the exercises of the meet- 
ing. At its close, as she stood near the door 
waiting for her husband to join her, a young 
girl hesitatingly approached her, and asked 
if she was the minister’s wife. On being 
told she was, she said : 

“Then perhaps you would help me about 
getting a place as I am a stranger.” 

A few questions led toa partial engage 
ment, and the next day she commenced a 
service in the minister’s family, which only 
ended with the death of my friend,—a ser: 
vice singularly faithful, whole-hearted and 
satisfactory. 

Maggie was a Scotch girl, already a true 
Christian; and she afterward told to her 
mistress her side of that evening’s experi 
ence. She had come from her country home 
to find in the city a household where her 
labor would have a money value, and had 
been staying at a friend's house till she feared 
her welcome was wearing, yet day after day 
disappointed in her search. Coming in again 
at the close of a weary walk again without 
success, she went to her room, and prayed 
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earnestly that somehow God would tell her 
what to do, and would help her. Soon she 
was called to supper, and while at the table 
heard the church bells, and was told on in- 
quiry that it was prayer meeting night in 
several of the churches. 

The thought struck her, that there was the 
place to look for a good family , and she went 
at once to the nearest church. Who can 
doubt that she was directed there? 

Even in our lesser daily wants, when we 
can lovingly “ cast our burdens on the Lord,” 
the answering event seems almost a direct 
reward to our trusting faith. — Christian Press. 


en 
(Furnished by Indian Aid Association.) 
THE INDIANS. 


The following articles are taken from papers 
published in $the far West. The first 
which is not of recent date, displays the 
bitter prejudice and dislike with which the 
Indians, and those who befriend them, are 
too often regarded. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that the last article, published lately, 
is written in a totally different spirit, and 
gives evidence that the faithful labors of our 
agents meet with some appreciation among 
their white, as well as their Indian neighbors. 

“Tae Inprtan TREATIES.—Secretary Cox 
in his letter to the President, asking the 
withdrawal of the Iowa and Sac and Fox 
treaty from the Senate, says that the chiefs 
of the tribes had protested against the treaty, 
as it did not allow them anything approach- 
ing a fair price for their lands. Had the 
Secretary informed himself of the truth, and 
then told it, he would have stated something 
to this effect: That the price agreed upon for 
the lands, under all the cireumstances, was a 
very good one, and better than has ever been 
allowed in an Indian treaty; that the chiefs 
were satisfied with it, and anxious to sell out 
and remove to the Indian Territory, but that 
their agent forced them into signing a re- 
monstrance, and deterred them from signing 
a statement contrary to that dictated by him- 
self, by threatening to depose the chiefs and 
appoint others in their places, who would 
do as he commanded them. In brief, this 
encouragement has been refused te an enter- 


prise of vast importance to this section of, 


country ; a jarge tract of fine land has been 
withheld from settlement and improvement ; 
of a set people have been retained in our 
midst, who are a curse to the country and to 
themselves—all to satisfy the greed of a 
Quaker Indian Agent, whose sole interest in 
the Indians is a snug office and a handsome 
salary.” 

This unfavorable editorial is believed to 
be from the White Cloud Kansas Chief, but 
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as they are copied from extracts, we cannot 
give the date. 


From an editorial in the White Cloud 
Kansas Chief, dated November 17, 1870: 

THe Quaker Po.icy.—The papers had 
their jokes about the Quaker Indian agents. 
We had ours until some of them set us down 
as a deadly enemy to all Quakers. But we 
have survived that, and now must bear testi- 
mony to friend Lightfoot’s administration of 
the affairs of the Sacs and Iowas. There 
has been a markgd improvement in them 
during the past year. They spend far less 
time in loafing about town than formerly ; 
there is not near so much whiskey drinking 
and drunkenness among them; they are no 
longer heard yelling and making night hide 
ous ; and they are much less filthy in their 
personal appearance. We believe that a 
number of their children have died of some 
contagious disease, but we think the general 
health of the tribe is improved. Many of 
them have discarded blankets, and dress 
after a more civilized fashion. 

They are becoming more comfortably fixed 
about their houses, too. We notice that 
many of them are buying fine bedsteads, 
chairs, and tables. Within a few days past 
we have seen them purchasing and taking 
away cookstoves. During the past season 
they have purchased a considerable amount 
of plows, wagons, and improved agricultural 
machinery. They have become more indus- 
trious, and squander less of their annuity 
for bad or foolish purposes. 

We do not believe it is within the bounds 
of human ingenuity to wean an Indian en- 
tirely from Indian ways; but we think that 
friend Lightfoot is doing all that can be 
done to improve their condition. 





‘FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Truly grateful, my dear, kind friend, was 
thy message. I often feelalone. My nature 
is not one to win love; I bear a cold exterior, 
but my heart. yearns for the sympathy and 
interest of the good and the true. I felt very 
sad yesterday under the consideration of how 
much I shall miss the words of wisdom and 
love that have fallen from the lips of one 
whose seat is now vacant, My feelings often 
crave the ministrations of the “anointed,” 
but there is much that bids me rely only upon 
its Divine guidance, I well know that 
all the minister can do is to direct to 
. his sure light, “the Star of the morning ;” 


still the struggling heart may gather strength, 
and take courage to be strong unto the end, 
from the inspired words that are some- 
times uttered. My aspirations are for a life 
in harmony with the Divine teachings as 
impressed upon the tablet of my heart, and I 
am encouraged by thy words of sympathy and 
affection. Do not withhold them when they 
are felt to flow towards me or toward others. 
They are not thine own, therefore be a faith- 
ful steward of that with which thou art en- 
trusted. I believe no manifestation of love 
from a devotional soul fails in its purpose. 
When I am the recipient, I know I am the 
better for it. I feel stronger to meet life’s 
conflicts and its duties. Sympathy from a 
loving friend will never clog my spirit in its 
aspirations after Truth, nor lessen the desire 
that its glorious Light may guide me through 
this scene of probation. 





How many beautiful lessons we may learn 
throngh the outward visible works of the 
great creative Hand. Even a blade of grass 
may instruct, and in the harmony of all 
things, we may recognize an Omauiscient 
Power. 

This.home among the mountains is very 
pleasant. The views are beautiful. Moun- 
tains in the distance, and fertile valleys in- 
tervening, make a fine blending of color, and 
all, all speak grandly of God and of His 
Love. 

Many pleasant people are boarding here. 
We mingle some little in companionship, but 
over my spirit the wave of loneliness surges, 
aud I pass through many desolate seasons. 
Perhaps I need such seasons. They may be 
needful to develop a nobler being—one more 
in accord with the designs of Him to whom I 
owe so much. If it be so, may I be passive 
under a loving Father’s guidance. 1 know 
that from early life He has led me along and 
directed my paths, and I could mostly dis- 
cern the directing of His finger in all the im- 
portant changes | have known; and though 


my path may have been rugged and my feet . 


oftimes weary, yet I thank my Father for 
all my experiences, whether sweet or bitter, 
and feel that it is indeed better to trust in 
the Lord, than to put confidence in man. 





TrutH.—I have sometimes observed on the 
beach, which I am in the habit of visiting, a 
solemn, unceasing undertone, quite distinct 
from the dashings of the separate successive 
waves; and so in certain minds I observe a 
deep undertone of truth, even when they ex- 
press particular views which seem to me dis- 
cordant or false—Dr. Channing, in “ Blanco 
White's Life.” 
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Tue CLosE OF THE YEAR.—The excellent 
advice contained in our book of Discipline, 
“That Friends carefully inspect the state of 
their affairs once in the year, and make their 
wills and settle their outward estates while in 
health,” comes forcibly before us at the pres- 
ent time. 

Were this judicious counsel followed, we 
should be preserved from any great pecuni- 
ary difficulties which harass the mind, often 
disqualify it for enjoyment or usefulness, and 
prevent our being at liberty to centre the 
thoughts upon those things that make for 
peace. 

As the wise merchant at the close of each 
year narrowly inspects his temporal affairs, 
and takes account of stock to find out where 
he stands in a business point of view, so 
should we examine our individual record in 
the endeavor to cancel past errors, that we 
may be ready to meet new responsibilities. In 
the language of the poet: : 

‘Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them what report they bore to Heaven, 

And how they might have borne more welcome 
news.” 

If, after such converse, no condemnation 
clouds our feelings for opportunities wasted 
or duties unperformed, we may humbly re- 
joice in having done what we could. But if, 
in a review of the past, a fear possesses the 
mind that we have not done all that we might 
have done, let us, as far as we can, make 
atonement for our omissions and commissions, 
that “ our eins may be blotted out, when the 
time of refreshing shall come from the pres- 
ence of the Lord.” 

While we are not aware that there have 
been any unusual events in our history as a 
people during the past year, we believe there 
are yet many who continue to be religiously 
concerned for thelaw and the testimonies, and 
sincerely desirous of promoting them in the 
way that seems unto them right. Though in 
some sections the feeling at times is, “by 
whom shall Jacob arise, for he is small?” yet 
as.the exercised ones continue steadfastly in 
the faith, persistently doing their appointed 








duties, the days shall come when “ the moun- 
tains shall drop sweet wine, and all the hills 


shall melt.” 


The hearts ef some have been quickened, 


and the spirit within them has been stirred to 


inquire what good thing they could do to in- 
herit eternal life. To such we would say, be 
obedient in the little, and you shall become 
rulers over more. 

Some, who a few months since moved among 
us usefully exercising the talents committed 
unto them, have been removed by death in 
the strength of ripened manhood. While 
full of energy and good works and the ardent 
effort to make the world the better for their 
living, they were taken from “ the harvest- 
field of time;” and we, who remember the 
earnestness and ability with which they 
labored, sorrow that we shall see them no 
more. 

‘* They need not be missed if others succeed them, 


To reap down the fields which in spring have 
been sown, 


He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by 
the reapers, 
He is only remembered by what he has done.”’ 


The present is a time of unusual solemnity. 
Many of our largest cities are being visited 
by a fearful epidemic, and the suddenness 
with which some have been removed from 
life, reminds us of the time spoken of by Jesus, 
when “two shall be in the field; the one 
shall be taken and the other left.” The va- 
cant places in the homes and in Society of 
some of these, mutely appeal to us to “ let 
our loins be girded about, and our lights 
burning, and we ourselves like unto men that 
wait for their Lord. Blessed are those ser- 
vants whom the Lord when he cometh shall 
find watching.” 

MARRIED. 


On Fifth-day the 16th of Eleventh month, 1871, 
at the residence of the bride's parents, Willistown, 
Chester County, Pa., with the approbation of 
Goshen Montbly Meeting, Elias Jones, son of Amos 
and Maggery Jcnes, to Sarah H., daughter of 
Thomas S. and Mary W. Cox. 








DIED. 


At the residence of her brother-in-law, Wm. C. 
Rogers, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1871, 
Hannah Borton, daughter of Pemberton and Anna 
W. Borton, deceased, a member of Evesham Month- 
ly Meeting, New Jersey, in the 20th year of her age. 
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In Willistown, at the residence of her brother, 
on 3d of Eleventh month, 1871, Hannah Hall, 
daughter of Sarah D. and the late Maris Hall, in the 
30th yoar of her age. A member of Goshen Month- 
ly Meeting. 











ourselves, either implied or expressed, should 
it prove false.” 

Such a definition at once raises the question 
in every thoughtful mind whether any man 
can, without the greatest presumption, take an 
oath, and especially whether the state has any 
right to compel him todo so. If it be a mere 
form, having ne mental reality, as is doubtless 
often the case, then it is an act of sacriligious 
trifling with God—indeed, a species of relig- 
ious hypocrisy. Upon this supposition the 
man who professes to ewear does not in reality 
swear at all. He simply goes through the 
form as prescribed by law. 

If, however, the oath be mentally real, then 
the person who takes it asks God to curse him 
upon an hypothesis which is not only possible, 
but, considering the infirmities of human 
nature, more or less probable and in too many 
instances a fact. Where, then, is his authority 
for invoking the penal curse of God upon 
himself on any supposition—for asking God 
to become a judicial party to the case, armed 
with the thunderbolt of his wrath, and be- 
seeching him to hurl it upon him in the event 
of his not being absolutely truthful? Where 
is the man who, in the character of a witness 
sworn to speak the truth, or in that of a pub- 
lic officer sworn to discharge the duties of 
his office to the best of his ability, can so 
guarantee to himself his own integrity as to 
justify him in imprecating upon himself the 
divine vengeance in the event of failure? It 
would seem to be much more sensible to ask 
God to forgive him, should he fail to speak 
the truth or keep his promise. If the oath 
be a mere form, then its not only an act of 
sacrilege, but has no power to dispose one to 
the utterance of truth. Ifit be mentally real, 
then it involvesa very questionable presump- 
tion, while it makes a most unnatural prayer. 
In either aspect of the question the omission 
of the oath would seem to be better than the 
practice. Clearly the state has no right to 
compel one, by swearing, to imprecate the 
curse of God upon himself against his own 
consent. It would be an absurdity and an 
outrage to make an oath compulsory. 

The ordinary plea for swearing men is that 
of practical utility. We are told that it 
increases the certainty that witnesses will 
speak the the truth, and that public officers 
will faithfully perform their duties ; and hence 
that, as a means to thisend, it is both allowable 
and proper. This is a question of fact ; and 
the fact is that we have for the result, in mul- 
titudes of cases, perjured witnesses, and in a 
much larger number of cases perjured offi- 
cers of law. As a preventive of falsehood 
the civil oath isa failure; and it may well 
be doubted whether it has ever added an 
considerable influence in favor of truth. te 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the ‘‘ The Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
will be held in the Meeting House, Wilmington, 
Del., on 7th day morning, Ist month 20th, 1872, at 
10 o’clock. Delegates and reports from the First- 
day schools, Bible classes, &c., are requested. 

Essays on subjects kindred to the movement will 
be acceptable from any interesting Friend. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR. 
Emma WorkkL, 
Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet on 6th day 
evening, 19th, also the Publieation Committee of 
“ Scattered Seeds.”’ 

Desoran Comuy, Clerk. 








CincutaR Mgerines. 
12 mo. 31. West Nottingham, Md., 3. P. M. 
1 mo. 7, 1872, Frankford, Pa., - 
ri = Plymouth, Pa. Sy 
a ~ Evesham, N. J. e 





Correction.—The account of the Blue River Quar- 
terly Meeting in last number should have had the 
initials D. F. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It is gratifying to know that the testimony 
so long borne by the Society of Friends against 
judicial oaths, is spreading in thecommunity ; 
and that formerly it was only the Friend on 
“affirmed” in a court of justice, it is now 
quite common for ethers to do so in preference 
to taking the “Oath.” I met with an excellent 
essay on the subject sometimes since in the 
“Independent” and send it to you for insertion. 
Like other codes of prohibitory laws, our ex- 
cellent discipline sometimes needs ex pounding 
and the reader will find in this essay the 
many reasons which may be urged against 
the “oath” and which confirm the express 
command of Jesus, “ Swear not at all.” 


THE THEORY OF THE CIVIL OATH. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 

Dr. Webster defines an oath to he “a 
solemn affirmation or declaration made with 
an appeal to God for the truth of what is 
affirmed.” To this he adds the following ex- 
planatory observations : “ The appeal to God 
in an oath implies that the person imprecates 
his vengeance, and renounces his favor, if the 
declaration is false ; or,if the declaration is 
a promise the person invokes the vengeance 
of God if he should fail to keep it.” John Mil- 
ton in his ‘ Christian Doctrine,” says: “An 
oath is that whereby we call God to witness 
the truth of what we say, with a curse upon 
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one has no fear of God before his eyes, swear- 
ing him that he will speak the truth or dis- 
charge his official duties is not likely to 
increase the certainty that he will do so. 
The oath is not a process of reformation, but 
an appeal to moral sentiments already exist- 
ing; and, if these sentiments are not present, 
then the oath has no power to secure the ut- 
terance of truth. If, on the other hand, one 
be a man of habitual veracity, he will speak 
the truth, and discharge his official 
duties, whether sworn or not. Either then 
the oath is useless, and for this reason it may 
well be omitted ; or it is unnecessary, and for 
this reason we should come to the same con- 
clusion. Those who need to be sworn 
in order to make them truthful wil! not 
be made so thereby; and those who are 
already truthful do not need to be 
sworn, Sworn witnesses or sworn officers are 
not regarded as any more credible or reliabie 
than those who simply affirm, but de 
cline on conscientious grounds to take an 
oath. 

The manner in which and the men by 
whom the civil oath is usually administered 
add very little, if anything, to the sanction 
and solemnity of truth. There is nothing in 
the usual form of swearing to impress the 
the mind or awaken in it any special sense of 
responsibility to God. [fit be anything but 
an empty and meaningless form, it is an im 
mensely solemn thing ; and yet the ordinary 
process of administration is so stereotyped, so 
much a mere matter of routine and usage, 
that probably not one person in a hundred 
has any increased sense of the presence of 
God, or the sanctions of truth as arising from 
his government and attributes. Those who 
administer the oath are not necessarily relig- 
lous men; they may be, religiously considered 
very bad men ; and the same may be true of 
those who taketheoath. The mockery of the 
amazing solemnities involved in the theory of 
swearing men, ifthere be anything in it beyond 
the mere form, might startle one who thinks 
soberly upon the subject. The idea and the 
practice are so antagonistical, aud the results 
are so little in accordance with the idea, that 
oue may well hesitate as to the expediency of 
the oath at all. The farce of the form is in 
painfal contrast with the assumed solemaity 
of the theory. It makes sacrod things so 
commonplace, and handles them with such 
unthinking carelessness, that they really 
cease to be sacred. The admistrator swears 
the witness or the officer with about as much 
solemnity as he would have in eating his 


breakfast or writing his name on a piece of 


paper ; and the sworn is in about the same 
redicament, so for as the religious sanction 
18 concerned. * * * 
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_ We believe, moreover, that the civil oath, 
so far as it makes any impression has a ten- 
dency to make a false impression on men’s 
minds. It proceeds upon the supposition that 
one who is under oath is in some way the 
subject of an increased obligation to speak 
the truth beyond what he would have if he 
were not thus sworn. If this be not the idea, 
then there is no use in swearing anybocy ; 
and if it be the idea, then it is manifestly a 
false one, since no one can increase the obli- 
gation of veracity by any act on his own part. 
To imply a distinction in the obligation 
not to lie under ordinary circumstances, and 
not to lie under oath, is virtually to lower 
the geueral obligation of varacity, and so to 
impair the law of truth in the consciences of 
men a3 to educate them to swear falsely. We 
believe that the civil oath in this repect de- 
feats its own end, by implying a false distine- 
tion ; aud that, on the whole, it rather de- 
moralizes the sense of truth than promotes it. 
Those who are under special obligations to be 
truth-tellers only upon extra occasions are in 
danger of regarding themselves as licensed to 
lie at other times, and forming such habits of 
falsehood, frum a diminished sense of obliga- 
tion, as will impair their scruples about lying 
when under oath. Tho way to teach men to 
lie is to have two standards of truth—the one 
particularly solemn and used only occasion- 
ally, and the other not so solemn yet in con- 
stant use. E/jucate men under the latter as 
a sort of lower law, and they will come to think 
common lying comparatively a small offense, 
and thereby learn how to practice uncon- 
mon lying. so far as the religious sanctions 
of an oath have any power to bind them. 
The man most likely to speak the truth is 
just the man whose sense of the obligation of 
truth is not and cannot be increased by the 
oath. Sd also the person least credible under 
oath is the very one most addicted to lying 
at ordinary times. Itis that character previ- 
ouslyestablished, and not the one created by 
the swearing process, which determines this 
question credibility. 

For these reasons we think that it would 
be better for the state to dispense with the 
oath altogether, and require witnesses or offi- 
cers of law simply to affirm, making false 
testimony a penal offense and official unfaith- 
fulness a ground of impeachment. This is 
enough for the state, without attempting to 
administer a religious rite. Let it punish 
false testimony as a crime against the state, 
and impeach unfaithful officers ; and it will 
wield the only motive which it can success- 
fully wield in favor of trath. This we re- 
gard as legitimate and proper. It is just the 
sanction of truth which falls within the 
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province of the state. The fact that the state ; state is required to impose the civil oath by 
permits persons to affirm without being sworn | any law of God ; and, so far as we can see, it 
isa virtual admission that they need not be | has no exclusive right to use it which would 
sworn at all. The exceptional case provided | not be common to itself and all other parties. 
for had better be the general rule. Society | We object to the use altogether, believing it 
would not, in our judgment, lose anything | to be morally unlawful for any man to take 
by suspending a usage which answers no|an oath; and, hence, equally so for any 
good end, and to which there are certainly earthly power to impose it.—From the Inde- 


very serious objections. 

It is the opinion of some religious sects that 
the oath is expressly forbidden by the teach- 
ing of the New Testament ; and this opinion 
we are inclined to regard as correct. Jesus 
said: “Again, ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths. But I say unto you, Swear 
not at all ; neither by Heaven, for it is God's 
throne ; nor by the earth, for it is his foot- 


pendent. 








FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS. 
From a Recent Address 
BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 


That insects assist in fertilizing flowers has 
long been recognized. But most flowers ap- 
pear to be independent of their aid, being 
hermaphrodite, their pistils or seed bearing 
organs being surrounded by numerous stam- 


stool ; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the|ens, each anther bearing myriad grains of 
city of the great King. Neither shalt thou | pollen, any one of which, if it drops on the 


swear by thy head, because thou canst not 
make one hair white or black. But let your 


stigma, may suffice to fertilizea seed. 
Nature might seem to have provided against 


communication be, Yea, yea, Nay, nay; for| deficient fertility; (1) by hermaphrodite 


whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 


blossoms being the most plentiful; (2) by 


James says: “ But above all things, | the stamens being much more numerous than 
my brethren, swear not, neither by Heaven, | the pistils, and the pollen being superabund- 


neither by the earth, neither by any] ant; (3) because in many cases—as in the 
other oath ; but let your yea be yea, and | fychsia—the stigmas project beyond the an- 
your nay, nay, lest ye fall into condemnation.” | thers; (4) because the anthers are usually 
These seem to be very comprehensive as well | shut up with or placed in close proximity to 
as emphatic prohibitions of all forms of} the pistil. But on closer examination we 
Swearing, accompanied with the direction} find something anomalous. In the case of 
that we should confine ourselves to simple | the arethusa, ‘the pollen collected in the an- 
affirmation or negation. There are no pas-| ther rests on the stigma as if on a shelf; but 
sages in the New Tertament which restrict | only the under side of this shelf is real stig- 
their application, and make the civil oath an | ma—has a sticky surface to which pollen can 
exception. The argument against swearing| adhere. The aristolochia hasa set of anthers 
in private conversation is just as good against grown fast to the baek, instead of the front, 
swearing under judicial forms. ‘Ihe practice | of each stigma, and so inclosed in the calyx 
is as useless in the one case as in the other;| that even the wind cannot shake the pollen 
and the same objections are equally applica- | around to the part of the stigma availacle for 
ble in both. - fertilization. In the kalmia—the common 

Many of the Christian fathers understood | wild laurel—the ten stamens are carried by 
the Saviour’s words as condemning ail oaths, | the expanding corolla away from the pistil, 
without exception, Tertullian says: “I say | and held back from it till the flower withers. 
nothing of perjury, since swearing itself is un- It is easy enough to say that these flowers 
lawful to Christians.” Chrysostom says :| are to be fertilized by insects; but why should 
“Do not say to me, [ swear for a just pur-| such an elaborate device be necessary? Does 
pose ; it is no longer lawful for thee to swear, | nature so uselessly exemplify “ how not to do 
either justly or unjustly.” This is the view it,” preparing honey, and perfume, and lively 
of the Quakers—a sect of religionists who de-| colors in the flower to attract the insect, and 
cline to be sworn, and than whom no class of preparing the insect with a bristly hhad, or 
men is better attested for truth and veracity. | legs, or body, to catch the pollen for distribu- 
If Quakers need not be sworn, then why swear | tion to the stigmas, if all that was necessary 
anyone? If we swear any, then why not| were to change a little the position of the 
swear all? Ifthe oath in the hands of the} stigmas or anthers, and, presto, it is all ac- 
state be a lawful power to make more certain | complished! These provisions are not for 
the utterance of truth, then why not use it in | the insect’s benefit alone. : These colors, odors 
private life? What authority has the state| and sweets are primarily and directly useful 
to use it which the individual does not equally |to the plant that provides them. The 
possess ? There can be no pretense that the | flowers that are fertilized by the aid of the 
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wind, however, and there are many such, 
produce neither bright colored blossoms, nor, 
fragrance nor} honey. Now, are we to believe 
that Nature puts obstacles directly in the 
way, and then indirectly gets over them, 
blocking the wheels of a vehicle with one 
hand, and lifting it with the other, placing 
in hermaphrod-te flowers the pollen tantal- 
izingly near the stigma, ingeniously prevent- 
iug the actual contact, and then calling in 
the aid of insects to solve the dilemma? This 
is incredible. But the answer to this riddle 
makes not only it, but many other anomalies, 
perfectly clear: and for its answer we must 
thank Mr. Darwin, although it seems to have 
been apprehended by Sprengel fifty years 
ago, but was afterwads ignored and forgotten. 
The explanation is as simple as that of 
Columbus concerning the egg. The pollen 
was not intended to reach the stigma of the 
same flower; or, rather, was intended to 
reach not it, but some other flower. The 
object is to secure cross-breeding among in- 
dividuals of the same species. The reason is 
that close-breeding results in infertility. 
Cross-breeding, not perhaps essenjial in one 
or two generations, is ultimately a necessity. 
In the case of the passion-flower, the pollen 
of any one flower will not fertilize the stigma 
of the same flower. In the scrophularia a 
istil first makes its appearance above the 
ower lips of the wiles the next day, or 
perbaps the day after, the stamens succeed in 
raising their anthers to this level: but by the 
' time they get up the stigma is dry, is, in 
fact, withering, and cannot be fertilized by 
them. If fertilized at all, it must be by the 
pollen of another flower. Bees, buttertfties, 
and other insects, receive the pollen on vari- 
ous parts of their bodies, heads or legs, curi- 
ously enough in such a way because of the 
itions of the anthers, or because of the 
atter breaking away from positions to which 
they were drawn as a bow is by a string, 
ready to fly back when loosened by the exer- 
tion of the insect in getting at the honey ; 
and it appeared that these patches of pollen 
were definitely put on these insects thus, so 
that they should exactly reach the particular 
stigma specially adapted in shape and posi- 
tion to such a result, in some other flower. 
It was impossible, Professor Gray thought, 
for any person to observe these things, and 
not class them in his own mind, as only, in 
fact, he could describe them, as contrivances, 
apparatus, elegant pre arrangements in view 
of a specific end; that they were testimonies 
to the existence and providence of a Divine 
Ordainer, without whom we may well believe 
that not merely not a sparrow, not even a 
grain of pollen, falls to the ground unheeded. 
—Christian Register. 
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THE RELATION OF FORESTS TO RAIN-FALL. 


Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 


tute, is represented as questioning the all 
effect of the clearing of forests in diminishing 
the amount of rain-fall. If he is rightly re- 
ported, he is of opinion that thereis not suffi- 
cient evidence to establish the fact as claimed. 
No doubt it is difficult to make a demonstra- 
tive proof, fora demonstative would require 
a series of exact observations upon the same 
tract of country under the successive condi- 
tions of the presence and absence of forests. 
We are, as yet, without such exact observa- 
tions. 
much investigation, pronounced the effect of 
forests upon rainsupply as very perceptible. 
Mr. Marsh, in his valuable volume on Man 
and Nature, quotes Sir John Herschel as ex- 
pressing the opinion that “the absence of 
vegetation in warm climates, and especially 
of trees, is unfavorable to rain. 
doubt (he states) one of the reasons of the 
extreme aridity of Spain. 
a Spaniard toward a tree is proverbial. Many 
districts in France have been materially in- 
jured by denudation, and, on the other hand, 
rain has become more frequent in Egypt since 
the more vigorous cultivation of the palm- 
tree.” 
gives the fact that “at Malta, rain 


Yet many scientific men have, after 


This is no 


The hatred of 


M. Blanqui, as cited by Mr. Marsh, 
has 
become so rare since the woods were cleared 


to make room for the grewth of cotton, that 


at the time of his visit, in October, 1841. not 
a drop had fallen for three years.” While 


giving full faith to these and other statements 


of eminent scientists, Mr. Marsh con- 
cludes that though “the arguments of the 
advocates of this doctrine are plausible, not to 
say convincing, their opinions are rather @ 


priori conclusions from general meteorlogical 


laws than facts of observation, and it is re- 
markable that there is so little direct evidence 
upon the subject.” It is to be hoped that 
the necessary evidence may be gathered. 
The effect of the clearing away of forests 
in drying up springs, and rendering the tem- 
perature of a country more unequal, is indu- 
bitable. The entire question is one of great 
importance to the central region of our conti- 
nent. We haveseen the statement that the 
prairie States east of the Mississippi have, 
since the establishment of civilization, increas- 
ed their area of forests. The effect of this 
increase, if any,on the amount of rain-fall, is 
not made known. There are, however, vast 
tracts of prairie in Illinois still bare of trees, 
and subject at times to terrible droughts. 
One sees in the State painful attempts to ob- 
tain enough tree-shelter for the protection of 
farm-houses. The streets stand as closely 
together as the stakes of a palisade ; in much- 
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exposed places, it is with difficulty that they 
are kept alive. In the trans Mississippi 
region, the need of tree culture is, for many 
reasons, most urgent ; it would seem to bea 
proper subject of legislation. With such 
magnificent opportunities for the experiment 
as we have, it will be easily possible for us to 
ascertain with accuracy the relation between 
forest growth and rain fall. On the plains of 
the West, trees must be cultivated for shelter 
and wood supply; we may, therefore, if 
we will, settle all the scientific ques- 


tions that relate to forests.—The Metho- 
dist. 













+ em 


THE DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS. 





While the first news of the northwestern 
fires in Wisconsin, Miunesota and Michigan 
suggests the necessity of speedy relief to the 
homeless citizens, in greater need of succor 
than even the tens of thousands in Chicagg, 
it also suggests forebodings of serious climatic 
changes. These changes are inevitable if, 
without replanting, forest after forest is swept 
away by the blows of the woodman’s axe 
- by the wholesale destruction wrought by 

re. 










Any one passing the Alps into Northern 
Italy and proceeding as far south as Naples, 
or traveling from old Castile down to Cadiz 
and Malaga, or visiting Sicily and Greece and, 
still further to the east, Palestine and the Eu- 
phrates valley, cannot shut his eyes to the 
causes which Sons brought about the decline 
of Empires. Foremost among these causes 
has been the deliberate destruction of forests. 
In the south of France the disastrous vonse- 
quences became so evident that the late im- 
perial government submitted the question to 
the most searching inquiry, and the unani- 
mous opinion given by scientific observers 
was that the climate of a country is subjected 
to a serious change the moment the mountains 
are shorn of their moisture-attracting for- 
ests. Suffering from prolonged droughts 
and destructive inundations, a country de- 
prived of its woodlands finds its agricul- 
tural interests in constant danger, and 
= sinks at last to a precarious state of depen- 

dency on the grain-production of other coun- 
tries. 

There is now but one opinion on the sub- 
ject of the downfall of the nations of the 
Euphrates valley. The prolonged droughts 
enfeebled the physical, and therefore the 
moral, nature of inhabitants, When the 
Romans landed in Spain the country was in- 
habited by forty millions of comparatively 
prosperous people, the Iberians. The coun- 
try was then well wooded, but during the Ro- 
man and subsequently during the Gothic and 

Arab occupation, the destruction of forests 
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was continuedin the most merciless manner, 
and not a tree has been replanted to this day. 
From forty millions, the oo. durin 
nineteen hundred years dwin 

lions at the commencement of the present 
century ! 
the traveller may not see a tree 
whole day's journey. Hailstorms, droughts 
lasting, without a drop of rain, from April 
till October, 
inundations are the consequence. The same 
thing is observable in every land of South- 
ern Europe where the conditions are sim- 
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led to nine mil- 


In Castile, especially on the plains, 
during a 


or suddea and destructive 


ilar. 
We are a prosperous nation now. The en- 


tire failure of any crop throughout the land 
is unknown among us, yet it cannot bedenied 


that scorching and prolonged droughts, espe- 


oe outside the gulf-stream influences, are 
yearly 


more frequent. These northwestern 
fires are an illustration of this fact, having 
had their origin in this cause, The sensitive 


nature of our leading staple, cotten, should 


not be forgotten. A long season of dry 
weather after the plant is a foot from the 
ground will not do it much harm, but a 
continuation of rain and of occasional in- 
undations may easily reduce a crop from 
five. millions of bales to three millions, 
The longer we proceed indiscriminately to 
destroy forests, without replanting a single 
tree, the more capricious the climate becomes 
from Maine to the Rio Grande. On our Pa- 
cific coast, this year, the drought has been 
such that more than a quarter of the wheat 
crop is lost. Taking example, in their 
distress, from the Romans and the Moors 
of Spain, the farmers of that State purpose 
to obtain irrigation by aqueducts through 
the wheat regions. The destruction of for- 
ests in California and Oregon has been on 
a gigantic scale during these twenty years, 
and the consequences begin to be felt al- 


y: ; ; 

Is it not time thata subject of such para- 
mount importance should be discussed in 
Congress and in the legislative bodies of every 
State ? Is it not time that some stringent laws 
should be enacted to compel the individuals 
and companies that are destroying our ma- 
jestic American forests to repeople the waste 
places with trees wherever agriculture does 
not claim the land? Legislative measures 
should be taken, too, with the co-operation 
of the Canadian authorities, as the people of 
the Dominion are forest-destroyers like our- 
selves.— From the N. Y. Evening Post. 





To THE possession of freedom it is not nec- 
essary that I be alike indifferent toward each 
of the two contraries ; but on the contrary, 
thought, the more freely do I choose and em- 
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whether because I clearly know that in it 
there is the reason of truth and goudness, or 
because God thus internally disposes my 
thought, the more freely do I choose and em- 
brace it; and assuredly divine grace and 
patural knowledge, very far from diminishing 
liberty, rather augment and fortify it. But 
the difference of which I am conscious when 
I am impelled to one side rather than to an- 
other, for want of a reason, is the lowest grade 
of liberty, and manifests defect or negation of 
knowledge rather than perfection of will; for 
if I always clearly knew what was true and 
good, I should never have any difficulty in 
determining what judgment I ought to come 
to and what choice I ought to make, and I 
should thus be entirely free without ever be- 
ing indifferent.— Descartes. 


WATCHING. 


I woke at early dawn; a blithesome bird 
Sang on a neighborizg bough : 

I chided his sweet song for waking me: 
I must my burden now 

Take up before the day—then my heart stirred 
Looked up, and saw my Father watching me. 


walked abroad at noontide, sorely grieved, 
The way seemed long and rough, 

L rested for a moment wearily ; 
The pause was just enough 

To let me lift mine eyes—then I perceived, 
As I looked up, my Father watching me. 


I mingled with my brethren in the mart, 
Yet shunned their busy strife ; 

Their voices loud, from which I could not flee, 
Pressed on my inrer life ; 

I, with a lonely hunger in my heart, 
Looked up, and saw my Father watching me. 


’Twas evening, and my work was at an end, 
All but thought’s spinning coil, 
Which as a tangled web must ever be 
My spirit’s greater toil ; 
I, hardly knowing where these thoughts might 
tend, 
Looked up, and saw my Father watching me. 


What! watching ever—from the early dawn, 
Through the long noontide heat; 
What! watching sti/l—while the swift moments | 
‘ flee, 
With patience calm and sweet ! 
O, Guardian! ever near from mornto morn, 
How can I fear when Thou art watching me. 


Thire eye wil! see if I am like to fall, 

™ My labors thou will know; 

Methinks I never more alone can be, 
If thou wilt have it so; 

I will not seek for comfort, great or small, 
Only to know that Thou art watching me. 


Wake me at peep of day, O warbling bird! 
Wake me sometimes at night! 

That I my Friend’s dear face may often sea ; 
Stop me in day’s full light, 

That I may upward look, and speak a word 
Untomy Father who is watching me! 


—‘*Lig/ ts through a Lattice,” by J. E. A. Brown. 
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POLITENESS. 


The word polite, taken from the Latin 
polio, to polish, means literally smooth and 
glossy, and was formerly used only in this 
sense. Newton speaks of “a polite surface,’’ 
meaning one agreeable to the sight and touch, 
from its evenness and polish. Although this 
meaning is now obsolete, its significance is but 
transferred from material objects to charac- 
ter. As formerly it deals only with surfaces ; 
it does not penetrate beneath that which comes 
merely into contact with the sight and touch 
of others. It is true that it is the recognized 
fruit of kindness and benevolence, and that 
a heart attuned to others by good-will and 
generous emotions will find its natural ex- 
pression, not only in kind actions, but also in 
those lesser acts of civility and courteousness, 
which are so pleasing that it is not strange 
that they are often counterfeited. And, al- 
hough we are not to confound the fruit with 
the tree that bears it, or the polished surface 
with the firm substance which it covers; 
neither may we, on this account, despise the 
fruit because it is not the tree, or fscorn the 
glossy surface because it is not the substance. 
It is a common error to under value a polite 
bearing and courteous manners, because they 
thus form, as it were, the superstratum of 
character, and can be counterfeited with tol- 
erable exactness. Some well-meaning per- 
sons actually repress their natural geniality, 
and cultivate a cold and forbidding manner, 
lest they should be thought guilty of weak- 
ness or artificiality. That such make a sad 
mistake is evident, when we look on the ef- 
fects of their conduct. In the family, the 
workshop, the store or the office, they are 
alike either feared for their austerity, or dis- 
liked for their rudeness. Even truly beney- 
olent actions when performed in an ungra- 
cious manner lose more than half their charm, 
and no expensive charity or material sacri- 
fice will incite the gratitude it deserves, when 
unaccompanied by the cordial grasp, the sym- 
pathetic smile, the encouraging word of cheer 
that fall like sunshine upon the heart. The 
power of manner is so great that as a general 
thing it may be affirmed that we value more 
what our friends feel for us than what they 
do for us, and the former is only revealed 
through their outward demeanor. 

Politeness is, however, more frequently 
violated through the lack of that good will 
that is its true source, than from any disdain 
of its superficiality. Especially in business 
relations, or where no special ties of friend- 
ship exist, it is too common to see even the 
ordinary rules of civility set at naught, and 
the indifference that is felt openly manifested 
in the rude stare, the contemptuous sneer, or 
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the petty acts of meanness that betray the 
selfishness within. Daily is this seen in the 
street and the store, in the car and the office. 
Instead of the hearty good-will that should 
reign and render cheerfully and gracefully 
those little acts of courtesy and good breed- 
ing that are so easily bestowed, and yet give 
so much pleasure, there is the gloomy frown, 
the disobliging manner, the curt reply, the 
selfish appropriation of little comforts, re- 
gardlees of how much more they may be 
needed by others. As a mere matter of 
policy politeness is most valuable, but when 
it comes to be an index to the feelings be- 
neath, it has a deep significance. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all cultivation 
of a polite and courteous manner is but an 
imitation of true good-will and kindness. It 
is often the very best way of improving a 
disposition or strengthening a virtue, to put 
into constant exercise the outward acts of 
which they are the natural source. He who 
would increase his courage must face danger, 
though he tremble; he who would learn 
patience must cease murmuring; he who 
would be generous in heart must make sac 
rifices. So if we would acquire that geniali- 
ty of feeling, and intrinsic kindness and good 
will which flowers out into pleasant demeanor 
and courteous bearing, let us begin by train- 
ing ourselves to the amenities of life, that 
cost so little and are worth so much, 

It is customary to say that politeness costs 
nothing. This is not strictly trne ; if it were, 
its value would be diminished. It costs con- 
stant guard over our tempers and moods, it 
costs an effort to subdue irritability and fret- 
fulnesss, it costs care and thoughtfulness for 
the pleasure and comfort of others, and a 
willingness to make sacrifices of our own. 
But while these costs are trifling, compared 
with the happiness they confer on others, 
they also doubly enrich and improve our- 
selves. Every honest effort*to do right 
elevates the character, and increases the 
happiness of him who makes it,.and the more 
the effort has cost, the greater will be the 
recom pense. 





TOYS AS TEACHERS, 


The primary use of toys to children is to 
keep them occupied. A mother thinks what 
her infant, even when only a few monthsold, 


- requires to amuse him, and sheselects a bright- 


colored bird, or a rattle, or something which 
it can feel, shake, and look at. An elder 
child complains of having nothing to do; 
and a toy or game is found, or a book of pic- 
tures or little stories, with which he may 
amuse himself. The great aim of all those 
who understand the bringing-up of children 


is to keep'them constantly engaged, and at 
the same time, though encouraging them to 
play as long as possible with one toy, yet to 
change and vary their occupations and 
amusements as soon as they show signs of 
mental fatigue or weariness. This constant 
employment is not only desirable for children, 
but is really essential for them ; they must 
be doing something, and, as has been well re- 
marked, even mischief is but misapplied en- 
ergy. Toys are the natural instruments on 
which this energy and activity should be ex- 
pended. Itis the province of the toy-dealer 
to find objects for the exercise of their minds 
and fingers, just as much as for the baker 
to supply them with bread, or the shoemaker 
with shoes. 

Children are essentially active in every 
sense, and toys cannot properly be called 
toys at all if they are merely capable of being 
looked at, and dono more than amuse the 
eye for a few moments. This fact will often 
account for the peculiar way in which chil- 
dren take fancies to their toys. Of course the 
glitter of a new thing, whatever it may be, 
Jasts forsome time ; but it will be remarked 
how they generally return to some old play- 
thing, long since bereft of its beauty, because 
they can do something with it. A broken 
doll, even with no legs and arms, may be 
dressed and handled as a baby ; a horse with- 
out legs may be dragged about the floor, and 
so on ; whereas a new picture book is soon 
put aside after the novelty of the illustrations 
is forgotten ; and a very elaborate mechani- 
cal toy, too delicate even to be handled, 
is not cared for much after it has been ex- 
hibited a few times, and has ceased to be a 
novelty. 

While ‘carefully avoiding the mistake of 
making play a lesson, some few toys, if well 
selected, may impart a vast amount of instruc- 
tion, and that without the child having to 
undergo any undue mental strain. It would, 
of course, be undesirable to give a little boy 
five or six years old a direct lesson on the 

rinciples of the bridge and the use of the 

eystone. Give him, however, a box of 
bricks capable of making a bridge with the 
centering, and show him how to put it 
together ; he will puzzle over it for days, try 
every sort of arrangement, and urwittingly 
become gradually and practically acquainted 
with some important mechanical laws. Again, 
a little model of a steam engine made to work 
by gas or spirit, which may be bought for a 
few shillings, is a most attractive toy. Chil- 
dren will watch it for hours. They see the 
water poured in; they remark that it is made to 
boil, and soon has to be replenished; they notice 
the action of the valves, the piston, the crank, 
and all the parts. When they come to study 
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the theoretical laws of steam and machines, 
half the difficulty of their first lesson vanishes. 
Reading may be taught entirely by means of 
the various games and toys with letters and 
words which are in common use. These toys 
depend for their interest and attraction on 
the way they are put before children. With 
one teacher, they are little better than a 
dry spelling-book ; whereas with another, 
the finding out of the different letters and the 
placing them together like a puzzle may inter- 
est a child for hours, during which the infant 
is learning to read and spell in the best possi- 
ble manner, and in a way he is least likely to 
forget. The first four rules of arithmetic, 
again, may be taught almost entirely by 
means of cube bricks, and a great step made 
in the formidable multiplication table, before 
the child is wearied out with the monotonous 
repetition of what too often seems to him an 
endless and meaningless list of figures. 
Writing is the only subject which perhaps 
requires more direct lesson-work. Even here, 
however, the “ printing” letters used to teach 
reading may be copied on a slate, their shape 
learned, and, what is of still greater im- 
portance, the power of holding and guiding a 
ro imparted, before the copy book, pot- 

ook and hanger have made writing an un- 
— and tedious task.— Chambers’ Jour- 





Tae Beatirupes.—After reading Jeremy 
Taylor on the Beatitudes, Sir James Mackin 
tosh wrote in his diary : “ For a moment, O 
teacher blessed, I taste the unspeakable de- 
light of feeling myself tobe better. I feel, as 
in the days of my youth, that ‘hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,’ which long habits 
of infirmity, and the low concerns of the 
world, have contributed to extinguish.” 


™. WE have seen a plain face really glorified 
by the love of God and man which shone 
through it. 





ITEMS. 


Errect or Coup on Iron anp Streeu.—For many 
years it has been aimost an axiom among civil en- 
gineers that great cold tended to produce a brittle 
condition to iron and steel, and that by this hy- 
pothesis might be explained the alleged in- 
crease in the percentage of railway accidents by the 
breaking of tires and axles during the cold season 
as compared with the warm. A recent communica- 
tion before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, by Mr. Brockbank, maintained the 
view just stated; but in the discussion which fol- 
lowed several eminent eugineers entered their pro- 
test against it, and adduced facts which tend to an 
entirely opposite conclusion. According to Dr. 
Joule, numerous experiments by himself and others 
proved that, so far from iron and steel being weak- 
ened by cold, they are actually made positively 
stronger, resisting shocks and strains before which 
they yielded when brought to a higher temperature. 





While not denying the fact of the greater frequency 
of fractures during the cold weather, Dr. Joule re- 
fera these to the increased hardness of the ground 
by freezing, by which the iron is subjected to a 
greater strain or shock than under ordinary eircum- 
stances.— Harper's Magazine 


Tue royal commissioners appeinted five years ago 
to inquire into matters relating to coal in Great 
Britain have reported that coal can be worked at a 
depth of 4,000 feet ; that under the most favorable 
systems of working the loss is about ten per cent., 
while in a very large number of instances the ordi- 
mary waste and loss amount to 40 percent They 
also conclude that ‘‘ there is the highest probability 
of a large area of productive coal measures existing 
under the secondary rocks of the South of England. 
He shows that the thickness of these overlying 
rocks is not likely to exceed 1 000 or 1,200 feet, and 
considers that there is reason to infer that the un- 
derground coal-basins may have a length of 150 
miles, with a breadth of from two to eight miles. 
They also think there are grounds for believing in 
the existence of coal on the south side of the Men- 
dips, and under adjacent parts of the Bristol Chan- 
nel, but at a depth of not less than 1,500 or 2,000 
feet. There is an available quantity of coal in the 
British Isles equal to 146,480 million of tons ; and 
the Academy adds, in alarm, ‘‘ This will last about 
276 years.”’ 


Tae influence of green light om the sensitive 
plant has recently been studied by M. Berte. In 
order to test the effect of green light on the sensi- 
tiveness of the Mimosa, he placed several plants 
under bell glasses of different colored glass, set in a 
warm green house. At the end of a few hours a 
difference was already apparent. Those subjected 
to green, yellow, or red light, had the petioles erect, 
and the leaflets expanded ; the blue and the violet, 
on the other hand, had the petioles almost horizon- 
tal, and the leaflets hanging down. Ina week those 
placed beneath blackened glass were already less 
sensitive; in twelve days they were dead or dying. 
From that time, the green ones were entirely in- 
sensitive, amd in four days more were dead. At 
this time the plants under the other glasses were 
perfectly healthy and sensitive; but there was a 
great inequality of development amongthem. The 
white had made great progress; the red less; the 
yellow a little less still; the violet ani the blue 
did not appear to have grown at all. After sixteen 
days the vigorous plants from the uncolored 
bell-glass were moved to the green. In eight days 
they had become less sensitive, in two more the 
sensitiveness had almost entirely disappeared, and 
in another week they were ali dead. Green rays of 
light appear to have no greater ivfluence on veze- 
tation than complete absence ol light; and M. Bert 
believes, adds the Academy, that the sensitive plant 
exhibits only the same phenomenon as all plants 
colored green, but to an excessive degree. 


THE paper currency of Japan is made exclusively 
from the bark of a tree called mitsuwata, which is 
expressly reserved for this purpose. The bark of 
the kaja-tree, which resembles our common willow, 
is extensively employed for making the different 
peculiar kinds ef paper and papier-mache, in the 
manufacture of which the Japanese excel. More 
than 260 varieties of paper are made in Japan, for 
book- making, letter-writing, drawing, the manu- 
facture of umbrsllas, fans, mats, handkerchiefs, 
hats, coats, lanterns, artificial flowers, and for san- 
dry curious and speesial purposes. 
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SPE ClALI TIES? 


Three lots mxd Long Shazvls, at $5.00. 
Siberian Shaivils, bound. 

Satines, in dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Mode and Plum. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, ali sizes, from 35.00 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 12c. to 280. 

50 doz. Hack Towels, large, at 25c. each. 

5 pieces Huck Toweling, good, at 25c. per yd. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, 
STOKES & WOOD, 


 CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 
BENJAMIN CREEN 
m29ps23 


33 North Second St,, Philada- 
PLAIN BONNETS. 
REBECCA ELKINTON sneceeds Etizasera MoRkis 


in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 ete street, 
above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo: 


-_—_-— 


Gaducational. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for stucents of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan Cot County, Ohio. 


- CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located. in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated a3 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
-, Scientific Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 
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No. 44. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & C0., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


oF ICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
Pee ERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Klectric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instraments, — pages. 

107 


‘¢ 62. Optical 

‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, ma. 
‘* 4, Philosophical Instruments, ent 
85 ly 


NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 
In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 


years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
im tion, in very choice shades. 

ne Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double- warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinda, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &e. 

An early call is solicited. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, | 


TAILOR, 


53! Arch Street, Philadelchia, 


Has just received a opeipslete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 
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[maar ieks ite 
situated one-half mile east of and overlooking the | No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA., 


= _ ee aaa Abont 32 acres of land, | Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
ghly improved, and well atocked with the fineat | 

varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
Small Frnits. Good brick honse, containing eleven | AND THE 

rooms, bath room, water closet, het and cold water, WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
furnace, and other modern improvements. Good | All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


—— well, three cisterns, stable, wood- house, | 
chicken house, &c. &c. In fact, everything to | 
make it'a desirable home. For further conttenbenh | A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- | 44 County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
MIN STRATPAN, Richmond, Ind. | or less. in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
12th mo. 8th, 1871. 1216 4t. | Little Falls meeting. Price $12,000; one-third or 
JL Sie eh Beate ahs kd) AWOL EE oe _ the ae on time to suit the 
purchaser. not sold by the Ist of Third month 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. | (March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. ae = a bp = re two-story 
me dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 
WILLIAM INGRAM has opened a | ing; @ good well of water under porch, and en 
NEW TEA STORK, at 136 MARKET STREBT, | pump in kitchen. Carriage-house 24 by 40 feet; 
One door below Second street, with a choice stock | corn-loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising Imperials, Young | cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
Hyson, Ganpowder, Japan, Chulan, Oolung, and | for the stock), and other necessary out- buildings. 
Breakfast “Teas, all fresh and good at very low; A large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the only Tea Store | trees, cherries, pears, grapes, aud one acre of culti- 
in the city that deals exclusively in Teas. Price vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cts. and $1 per pound. small fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash | vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
prices, Friends from the city or country ordering | sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
by mail, can depend on getting s good Tea at our | quire of MORDECAI PRICK, near Friends’ Meeting- 








——— 


last reduction. WILLIAM INGR4M, | house and Fallston P. 0., Harford county, or to the 
Tea Dealer, 136 Market St., Philadelphia. | owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
11th month 9th. Co., Maryland. 1223 3m. 
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PROVIDEN 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
111 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost @f insuring and the 
premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus thus 
arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely mutual. 

The New York Report for 1871 shows that the assets of this Company are in the proportion of $1.66 
to every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. . 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and Massachusetts 
under the present laws of those States. 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and recommended by 
many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of.its Agents being Friends, it has a larger 
proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the United States. 

it was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance among members 
of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 

An investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality of Friends is 
nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, taking as a basis for the 
comparison the records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in Philadelphia for seventy years, and the 
records of the Board of Health of the City for the same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safely, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &c., are not excelled 


by any company. 
SAMUEL RB. , President. 
WM. C. eR eRETH V ice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


The inducements offered by this Company make it very“popular and easy to solicit for. 
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